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‘MR. ROEBUCK'S SPEECH AT SHEFFIELD, 


AMERICAN QUESTION, | 
| S. A. GODDARD. 


Mr. Rorxzuck goes to Sheffield with the object of obtaining a 
vote of its people in favour of the acknowledgment, by the Govern- 
ment, of the independence of the American rebel states. <A large 
number of persons assemble in an out-of-door meeting, and hear 
from him certain statements; and in the supposition that these state- 
ments are correct, a majority of them decide in favour of the proposition 
which he advocates. Now, if it can be shown that these statements so 
made by him are erroneous, and the more especially that they are 
directly opposed to truth, the decision thus obtained becomes valueless, 
and should have no influence upon Parliament in its vote on the 
motion which Mr. Roebuck proposes to bring forward. Mr. Roebuck 
stated that if his conclusions were erroneous, it arose “ from the weak- 
ness of his own judgment;” and upon a review of his remarks it will 
probably be found necessary, in order to retain for him any degree of 
resract, to adopt the conclusion so considerately suggested. It should 
however be a lesson to his constituents not to be again deceived into a 
course that may possibly entail a lasting stigma upon their town. 

Taking the report of the speech as found in the Times, Mr. Roebuck 
says, Ist.—* The American colonies having raised themselves to three 
millions of people, determined to be free.’ ‘This is altogether a mis- 
representation. ‘The American colonists were eminently loyal. Their 
ties to the mother country were numberless and their affections strong. 
They were sincerely opposed to breaking the connection; they took 
every means in their power to prevent it: but an arbitrary ministry, 
which in no wise represented the people of England, appeared deter- 
mined on a rupture. Many obnoxious laws affecting the colonists 
were passed; taxes were levied upon them without their consent ; 
their trade was interrupted, and other measures were adopted that 
would in effect, if submitted to, have reduced them to a state of 
vassalage. Claiming to be free-born Britons, they demanded to be 
treated as loyal subjects, and complained of the measures of the min- 
istry as being opposed to the British Constitution and to the charters 
and acts of settlement which had been granted to them by the crown. 
They petitioned Parliament, they petitioned the King, they addressed 
the people of Great Britain, and sent agents to explain the injustice 
attempted to be practised upon them; but all to no purpose. Their 
entreaties had no effect. There were persons then, as there are now, 
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to misrepresent ‘everything done in America, to impute bad motives, 
and prejudice the public mind. ‘The minister persevered, and finally 
sent General Gage with a fleet and army to Boston, with arbitrary 
power to coerce the people into submission. Even this did not occa- 
sion ¢ebellion ; it was not until the king’s troops, wantonly and without 
provocation, fired upon the citizens of Concord, a town inland from 
Boston, that thé people took up arms in their own defence; and the 
declaration of independence was not made until fifteen months after 
that event. The colonists were forcibly driven into rebellion. I have 
personally known hundreds of men who were actors in these early 
scenes, and I know this to be true; history also fully confirms it. 
Therefore, there was no predetermination on the part of the colonists 
to rebel, they were literally driven into rebellion by the British Govern- 
ment. Being, however, forced into it, they acquiesced in the duty of 
opposing a great wrong, and sought what promised to be a great good, 
not only for themselves but for the world at large, and even for the 
mother country. No one thing which they strove for could be said by 
the philanthropist or christian to be opposed to the general weal of man. 

2nd.—Mr. Roebuck says, ‘“ Having rebelled, the Americans estab- 
lished the great principle among mankind, that when a people are 
determined to throw off a yoke, whatever that yoke may be, if they have 
the power, they have the right to do so.’ 

This declaration should be sufficient in itself to sanction Mr. Roe- 
buck’s misgivings in respect to the soundness of his own judgment, for 
one need have no further evidence of that weakness which he more than 
half suspected. No such principle has ever been established by any one, 
and so far as the proceedings of the American colonists determine 
the question, the very opposite was established. ‘Their first declaration 
to the world, proclaimed in Congress assembled, was as follows, viz :-— 
“When in the course of human events it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the powers of the earth the separate and 
equal state to which the laws of nature and nature’s God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which compel them to the separation, * * * * 
That when a long train of abuse and usurpation evinces a desire to re- 
duce them under absolute despotism, it is their duty to throw off such 
government.” ‘The manifesto then recapitulates twenty-seven distinct 
grievances (under which the colonists were suffering), one of which 
was; “ for taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws 
and “altering fundamentally the forms of our government;” another, 
‘‘for suspending our legislatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases whatever;” another, “ for 
declaring us out of protection and waging war upon us.” It then adds, 
“ we have reminded our British brethren of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here; we have appealed to their native 
justice and magnanimity, and have adjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations which would otherwise 
inevitably interrupt our connexion ; but they too have turned a deaf ear 
and we must acquiesce in the necessity which compels our separation.” 
The cause of the colonists was so manifestly just, that it was upheld by 
many members in the House of Commons, in despite of the stubbornness. 
of the Crown and the imperiousness of an arbitrary ministry. Mr. 
Burke declared in his well-known speech; “ were I an American, as I 
am an Englishman, I would” (so long as the circumstances continued) 
“never lay down my arms, never, never, never.” ‘Therefore, the right 
to rebel was not established by the American revolution on the posses- 
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sion of power to do so successfully; but on the contrary, so far as it 
affects the question, the conduct of the colonists establishes the 
necessity for justifying rebellion to the world before it can ask for the 
sympathies of mankind. 

3rd.—Mr. Roebuck says, “ France joined America and we established 
another great principle, that it is in the power of any neutral power, to 
ally itself with one of the fighting body.” ‘This is pure nonsense. It 
is of course in the power of a neutral nation to take any part it pleases, 
but in so doing it establishes no right. England declared war against 
France for joining America, thereby distinctly denying, in the most em- 
phatic form, the riytt of France to do so. Mr. Roebuck says, “I am 
not talking wildly on this point, I appeal to history in this matter.” 
Whether talking wildly or not, he was unquestionably talking most 
foolishly. 

4th.—Mr. Roebuck says, “‘ after eighty years, the United States have 
separated. A large body of these States have declared they would make 
themselves independent. They are in exactly the position the American 
colonies were in regard to England in 1777. ‘The North was separated 
from the South, and the North began to act, and was from the com- 
mencement so cruel, they forgot charity, they forgot Christianity, they 
made themselves a spectacle to the world of cruelty, corruption and 
horror,” The extreme absurdity of these remarks would disentitle them 
to any notice, did not their author occupy a certain position in the pub- 
lic mind; but they are so utterly opposed to truth in every aspect in 
which they can be viewed, that it is difficult to find a mode of treating 
them seriously. The feelings and conduct of the Colonists in 1775-76 
have already been described; but, in addition, it may be stated that 
they were 3000 miles from the mother country, and their country from 
its geographical position was intended by nature to form a distinct 
government and nation. ‘To be separated from England would not 
raise up an antagonistic power on its borders, but offered a powerful 
friend and great commercial advantages; while, on the contrary, the 
rebel states form no distinct country; they are dovetailed by nature 
into the loyal states, showing no possible dividing line, and presenting 
a tortuous border of nearly 3000 miles in connection with the loyal 
territory, and this line intersected in a thousand places by rivers per- 
meating both sections; a condition of things fruitful—under dis- 
tinct governments—of continual quarrels and wars, and involving 
prospectively the necessity of keeping up large armies and navies. 
Moreover, their rebellion was not against oppression, but for the 
purpose of sustaining and perpetuating a system of oppression ab- 
horrent to humanity and poisonous in its action upon all who in any 
way come.in contact with it. The pro-slavery rebels had no grievance 
save the single one of the refusal of the free states to permit them, 
in opposition to the Constitution, to extend Slavery. ‘They were under 
a government which they themselves declared to be “the best in 
the world.” ‘They had in all respects a full voice in the government; 
they assisted in its formation, and have, during a period of eighty 
years, controlled it in all matters affecting their own local interests. 
Pretending to no grievance, save that already named; seeking for 
no redress in respect to any other; not asking to be allowed to go out 
of the Union; not proposing to adopt any of the modes provided by 
the Constitution for amending it; after plotting for thirty years, 
secretly and jesuitically, to subvert the government and to establish on 
its ruins a Slave Empire ; after conspiring, as is asserted, and believed 
by most persons, to assassinate the President elect on his way to the 
capital; they, without notice or any warning, seized the government 
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arms, forts, ships, arsenals, custom houses, and moneys, wherever they 
could lay hands upon them, and made open war upen a peaceable un- 
offending government by attacking Fort Sumpter, defended by eighty 
soldiers, with numerous batteries, manned by seven thousand men, and 
for no other reason than that its commander refused to strike his flag at 
their dictation. ‘They raised an army for the purpose of taking posses- 
sion of the capital and the national archives, fully intending to destroy 
and uproot the government and to establish Slavery in all the states. 
These acts of aggression and many others occurred before the govern- 
ment had lifted a finger, and so forbearing and conciliating was its 
conduct, that the “Times” newspaper, and other English journals 
declared “ the North had no spirit, no patriotism, and did not care how 
it was ruled, nor by whom it was ruled, so long as it could go on making 
dollars.” Therefore, there is no similarity whatever between the 
position of the Colonies in 1775, and that of the pro-Slavery Rebel 
States; but on the contrary, every reason that could be urged in favour 
of the action of the former, may be distinctly and forcibly urged against 
that of the latter, even without taking into consideration its avowed 
object of ‘‘ perpetuating Slavery and making it a world-wide institution.” 
As to the charge of cruelty and horrors practised by the North, it can 
be met in but one way, and that is, by saying that it is altogether, and 
totally false. 

5th.—Mr. Roebuck says, “ the South said, ‘we will vindicate our right 
to. govern ourselves; we will fight to the death for our independence, and 
they have done so, they have conquered the North.” 

Now the rebels declared ‘they would fight to establish a Slave 
Empire—they would dispel the illusion under which mankind laboured 
in regarding Slavery to be an evil; and would establish throughout 
the world the dogma that it is just and right, indeed an institution 
ordained of God.” They have declared that they will substitute 
“ Slavery,” “Subordination,” and ‘Government,’ in the place of 
“Liberty,” “Equality,” and “ Fraternity.” They have declared that one 
portion of mankind was born to be enslaved, and another portion to be 
masters ; the rule in respect to Slavery extending to the white as well 
as to the black; in fact, this is a certain consequence, for many of 
their slaves are as white as themselves. These are the objects then 
for which they are fighting; Mr. Robuck calls it “ fighting for inde- 
pendence;” he omitted to say in connection with his own view of 
the case, that the slave owners have induced the white labouring 
classes to fight for them, fully intending to establish an oligarchical 
despotism, and to deprive these labourers of the franchise, so soon as” 
the rebellion shall have triumphed. Mr. Roebuck says the rebels “ have 
succeeded in their object, they have conquered the North.” He 
might have said with more truth “ they have conquered Great Britain,” 
for they have conquered Mr. Robuck, who considers himself an insti- 
tution, while they have conquered nothing from the North. Before 
the war they had many friends there; now, they have Wood, Brooks, 
and Vallandigham, all others despise their conduct and abhor its 
object. They have not gained one foot of territory during the whole 
war. ‘Their armies have, it is true, in several instances repulsed 
the attacks of the Union soldiers, but in no case have they been able 
to follow up success and obtain an advantage by it; once only have 
they invaded a free state; they were then immediately beaten and 
driven back. The Union soldiers have, on the other hand, over- 
come them in numerous battles, and have captured from them many 
strong places and several large armies. ‘They have rescued from their 
grasp the States of Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, and Western 
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Virginia; and portions of Tennessee, North Carolina, Florida, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. ‘They have taken possession of the Islands 
of South Carolina and some of the mainland, and of the fort which 
commands the chief seaport of Georgia. Their forces have nearly 
entire command of the great rivers of the west, thus cutting the 
slave territory in two, and to a great extent commanding Texas and 
Arkansas; in fact, without reckoning these two latter states, slave 
‘territory has been wrested from the rebel power five times larger 
than England. ‘The North has done infinitely more in: two years 
than France and England did against Russia in the same period. Its 
fleets blockade the whole rebel coast, and its armies draw an iron 
cordon around those districts which the rebels still claim to hold; 
so, that should Mr. Roebuck desire to visit his friends there, or 
they wish to send an envoy or a letter to him, the attempt must be 
made to run the gauntlet of the Union armies or navies with little 
chance of success. Should Earl Russell ask Mr. Roebuck to define 
what country, or what portion of country could be claimed as being 
in possession of the rebels, he would be ata loss to name a single 
state. The people, whom Mr. Roebuck says have conquered the 
North, are reduced, through their rebellion, from a state of high pros- 
perity to that of great suffering, and in many instances to absolute 
want. ‘Their trade is lost; grass is growing in their streets; their 
government has no revenue worth naming, its paper notes are 
selling in their own towns at three dollars for one of the Northern 
government money; their people are represented as being in a state of 
extensive disaffection, many wishing to come back into the Union, and 
their soldiers are reported to be anxious for peace. This is the position 
of the rebels; not much like that of a victorious people ; while the North, 
in addition to the advantages of its military position, having to a con- 
siderable extent the rebels in its clutch, is everywhere prospering. ‘The 
agriculturist is flourishing; the manufacturers are in most cases fully 
employed; commerce is still extensive, being interrupted only by the 
piratical vessels fitted out in England; emigrants are flocking to their 
shores by tens of thousands: 3,500 arrived at New York in one day, 
and for several weeks 1,000 daily; the exports from Great Britian to the 
North increased five millions sterling the last year, amounting in all to 
fifteen millions sterling; while the imports from thence, according to 
British official returns, amounted to twenty-six millions, besides ten 
millions of specie. ‘This is a pretty specimen of a beaten country. 
This ts the nation which Mr. Roebuck says is couquered. Therefore, 
in consideration of such reckless assertions, Mr. Roebuck’s word 
is not to be taken upon anything appertaining to America, and 
it must be the “weakness of his judgment” which permits him to 
arrive at such conclusions. He has deceived his constituents once ; 
if ever he does again it will be their fault. 

6th.—Mr. Roebuck says, “the time has now come when we should 
- acknowledge the South as an independent nation;” but, as already 
asked, what and whom would he acknowledge ? and how will he get to 
his protegées to inform them of the fact ? will he declare war with the 
North, in order to open the road; to assist in establishing a Slave. 
Empire, and to show his admiration for fighting qualities ? 

7th.—And now we come to Mr. Roebuck’s strong point in his claim for 
the sympathies of Englishmen in favour of the slaveowners. He says, 
“the black is treated at the North as I would not treat adog. They 
have declared in their public documents their determination, not merely 
to conquer the South, but to root out the slave, and not merely slavery, 
but the black. Mr. Lincoln declared all the slaves free in the seceded 
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States, but maintained slavery where his power extended. My country- 
men have hearts that bleed for slaves, and can England allow these 
horrible atrocities togo on? J am met with the cry ‘Slavery,’ but what 
is slavery in the South as compared with the black man’s condition in 
the North? We bought the slaves in the West Indies, but can we do 
that in America? The millions ofslaves would swallow up all the North 
and South to buy their freedom. Youcannot doit. The connexion 
between the slaveowner and the slave is not so painful as you imagine ! 
They are kindly treated. They like their condition to a certain extent. 
I lament they are slaves, but what are we to do? ‘Time, patience, and 
the education of the black man .will drag them out of their condition ! 
I would fight against slavery, but the battle is not always to the strong, 
as we see between the North and the South.” 

What insufferable rubbish—what trash to come from the mouth of a 
member of Parliament! The statements are such a compound of folly 
and falsehood it is difficult to treat them seriously. At the North the 
black is a human being, and not “a chattel.” He enjoys full protection 
of the laws alike with the white and full liberty of action in all respects. 
He marries, and is protected in every relation of life precisely as the 
white man is. He holds real property, and in several of the states 
enjoys the franchise and the privilege of voting for his rulers, which to a 
great extent is denied to the English labourer, including vast numbers 
whom Mr. Roebuck was addressing. The ills which the black suffers 
are mainly mental; are of long standing; they did not originate with 
the present generation but existed long before the revolution and are 
rapidly dying out. Itisa prejudice simply against colour; the whites 
entertain it more or less all over the world... This prejudice affects 
the blacks as follows:—They are not sought as companions; amalga- 
mation is for the most part avoided. It has been the custom for them 
to sit apart in the churches; that custom came up under English rule, 
and is now ceasing. In some cases they are not permitted to ride in 
the public vehicles—a rule adopted by the proprietors for their own 
interest. They do not, as arule, dine at the public tables, nor associate 
as companions with white persons. The evils are simply those of 
caste, and are not much, if any, greater than: are suffered by the 
Irish labourer here in England, or by the Manchester operative. 
Such as they are, they will, in the main, shortly be only known to 
history, except that amalgamation, to any considerable extent, will 
mever take place; that appears to be opposed to the designs 
of Providence, and cannot be regarded as desirable. Blacks now, © 
‘almost universally, attend the same schools receiving there the same — 
-attention as the whites; and such has been the good conduct and the 
‘heroism of the race whenever called upon during this war, and such 
hhas been their patience and forbearance under oppression, that the 
people are everywhere beginning to regard them with admiration in- 
stead of repugnance. 

Now, in the South, the slave is simply a chattel; he has no rights, no 
‘standing; he has no social position. ‘The woman he calls his wife may 
be taken from him and be compelled to associate with another, or she 
may be stripped and beaten nearly to death. His children may be torn 
from him and sold into distant lands. Offences which in a white man 
are subject to slight punishment, are death to the slave. In one state, 
while but three out of sixty-five offences subject the white to capital 
punishment, fifty-six of the same offences committed by the black are 
punished with death! Mr. Roebuck thinks slavery “not so bad after 
all,” that no decided steps should be taken to eradicate it, but that 
«time and education must be relied upon!” Education! Why Mr. 
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Roebuck knows that the slave is not allowed to look into a book, and 
that attempting to teach a slave to read has in many instances been 
punished with death! What a mockery of his hearers!—trust to 
education, trust to time !—an eternity would not effect emancipation 
under Mr. Roebuck’s views. ‘That the Americans have expressed by 
word or deed “an intention to root out the blacks” is absolutely false ; 
they have done nothing which can in any respect warrant such an 
assertion. They are everywhere inventing modes by which the slaves 
. ean be taught and employed, and brought into such a state of enlighten- 
ment as will make them valuable citizens. The heart of the nation 
beats for the accomplishment of this most philanthropic object, and it 
will presently be accomplished. ‘The Congress granted money to assist 
the blacks in emigrating, as England has to assist the whites, only 
more liberally; but in no case was this emigration intended to be 
compulsory; assistance was to be granted to those only who desired to 
emigrate. Mr. Lincoln proclaimed the slaves free in rebel states 
where alone he had the legal right to do so; he had no legal right, 
and consequently no power, to declare them free in states not in 
rebellion; therefore Mr. Roebuck’s declaration in that respect was a 
misrepresentation ; he knew it to be so. Mr. Lincoln offered remu- 
neration to the rebel states for their slaves, and also to the loyal 
_ states; the nation stood ready to sustain him in the offer, and could 
easily have provided for the payment, notwithstanding Mr. Roebuck’s 
opinion that England could not meet so great a demand. 

8th.—Mr. Roebuck talks of the “horrible atrocities of the North,” 
and instances as an example, that in one place where a Northern army 
came, a family was turned out of a house, the house burned, and the 
wife's clothes given to the wife of a Union officer! ‘This is instanced 
by him as a sample of Northern atrocity! It would have been deemed 
but a small matter in the march of an army amongst the Sepoys, 
or in the Peninsula; but is in fact a sample of the worst acts of the 
Northern armies. Mr. Roebuck did not mention that the occupiers 
of the house had given information to the rebel soldiers and had 
shot down Union troops. Probably no war within a century has been 
conducted with so much leniency as this, upon the part of the North. 
Leniency has been the great fault of the government; for a long 
period it failed to realise that it was at war, and rebels and domestic 
traitors took advantage of this course of action. Forbearance has 
been carried so far that the government has been continuously 
taunted with pusillanimity, and the rebels and others have misjudged — 
this magnanimity in the same way that the Chinese do forbearance. 
The cruelties of the war have been almost entirely upon the other side, 
and to a great extent have been practised by the rebels upon those 
whom they have called their own subjects. Claiming the right to secede, 
the right to adopt their own course, they have denied it to others. 
Not only have individuals in the rebel states been hanged or shot, or 
driven from their homes for loyalty to the general government, but 
states which were averse to seceding have been invaded and laid 
waste, their people robbed, and, in many instances, murdered, while in 
otheys they have been the victims of a pitiless guerilla warfare. All 
the fighting that has occurred in Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
Western Virginia, has been occasioned by the invasion of those states 
by the rebels to force them out of the Union against their wish. If 
Mr. Roebuck wishes some account of these cruelties let him read 
“ Parson Brownlow’s ” book. 

9th.—Mr. Roebuck says “ there is no person, no body of men, who 
so much desire England’s interference in the war as the Northern 
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states themselves.” Really one feels inclined to ask if he made the 
speech at Sheffield simply for the purpose of imposing on his hearers ? 
So far from the North desiring interference, it would declare war against 
England to-morrow should it interfere, while it would regard such a 
war with England as about the greatest calamity that could befall 
the nation. 

l0th.—Mr. Roebuck says, “England would not help slavery by 
acknowledging the South. By doing anything to assist the North we 
may do away with slavery, but should do away with the slave. I think 
my sympathies ought to go with the South. ‘They are a gallant people 
fighting for their independence, and they have obtained it. ‘The North 
does not hope to conquer the South, but I will tell you what they hope 
for; there is a body of men in New York thriving upon the war, 
making money by contracts, who wish the war to continue; but if you 
go into the agricultural districts you will find sorrow for the war, 
husbands and brothers dragged to the war, killed, or wounded and ~ 
made miserable for life; these wish to put an end to the war.” ‘That 
England would not help slavery by assisting to establish a slave 
empire, which would become twenty times larger than England, to be 
ruled over by a people, according to their own declaration, ** determined 
to establish slavery in the place of liberty,” is what few but idiots will 
believe. If by “ assisting the North we may do away with slavery,” had 
not Mr. Roebuck better recommend that course and be satisfied with a 
good action, trusting the result to Providence? Let him, to begin 
with, give freedom to four millions of slaves, and he will find “ doing 
away with them” not so easy a task; but that giving to them profitable 
employment however may be readily accomplished. In the event of 
the establishment of a slave empire, sixty millions of human beings 
will bear the yoke of slavery within the period of less than a century, 
and the progeny of thirty millions will be consigned to slavery thence- 
forward for countless generations; and not only so, but its demoralizing 
effect will be felt throughout the world. Its poisonous influence has 
extended even now to Great Britain; Mr. Roebuck himself is a living 
witness of it; his “sympathies go with the slave owner;” he “ does 
not think slavery so painful a matter as is imagined;” in fact he is 
evidently almost in favour of continuing the institution; regarding it 
simply as a matter of sentiment. Mr. Roebuck thinks the rebels 
“deserve independence because they fight gallantly.” The same 
reason might be urged in favour of the pirate, the brigand and house- 
breaker, or in favour of any one who should fight his way, however 
illegally. He says, “the war is supported mainly by contractors and 
not by the country people, whose husbands and brothers have been 
dragged into it.” Now nothing could be further from the truth. The 
country people have been almost unanimous in support of the war. 
One of the most prominent and encouraging features in the contest — 
has been the earnestness and almost entire unanimity of the agricul- — 
tural classes (forming, as they do, the backbone and sinew of the — 
nation) in the support of the war. There has hardly been with them 
two opinions on the subject, except in some of the states bordering on — 
the slave states. Although husbands, brothers and sons have been 
killed or maimed, the government has been supported with a willingness — 
and devotion and ‘with evidences of patriotism never excelled by 
Romans in the most palmy days of Rome’s history. ‘The persons — 
over whom Mr. Roebuck would make a lamentation, have been 
volunteers, almost to a man, not dragged into the war; not one in ten — 
of the soldiers having been draughted. Young women, also, of the 
first families and with independent fortunes, have travelled hundreds 
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and even thousands of miles, braving every danger and risking every 
hardship, to administer to the wants of the wounded and dying. It 
is a Slander to say that the war is supported from selfish motives; it 
is supremely foolish to imagine that a few contractors rule the nation ; 
and it is a deadly wrong to the highest and noblest feelings—to 
feelings which pervade the whole loyal community. All classes desire 
to see the war terminated, but few wish it until slavery is destroyed and 
the Union established. 

1ith.—Mr. Roebuck says “the Irish have emigrated to America 
because they have been ill treated by England.” Evenif that has been 
a cause, he tells but half the story. He should have added, and 
“because they have been well treated in America, enjoying Liberty 
with full employment and good pay.” They have remitted ten millions 
of pounds sterling to their suffering relatives at home within the last 
twenty years, and are still remitting and urging them to emigrate. 
This is the cause of the emigration, and not Federal enlistment. 
America claims no further credit for this treatment of the Irish than 
that, by wise example and by elevating institutions, it has made pros- 
perous and valuable citizens of vast numbers who were in a miserable 
state of ignorance and poverty. 

Mr. Roebuck says that he is “the faithful representative of Sheffield, 
and not the gentleman’s representative.” If his constituents are pleased 
with him, so be it; but unquestionably gentlemen have cause to be 
grateful for the declaration in respect to them. He says, “how any 
one can be taken by surprise on the American question passes compre- 
hension,” and yet, judging from his speech, he is himself in Egyptian 
darkness. Profound ignorance, or an almost inconceivable recklessness 
of truth, pervades nearly every sentence of it. He “believes the time 
has come for England to acknowledge the independence of the South ; 
that by so doing it will be carrying out the great mission it has, to 
advance and protect mankind and benefit the world;” and he advises 
his hearers to declare their opinion, that “the Confederate states of 
America should at once be acknowledged an independent nation.” 
‘This is his opinion, and upon the strength of his assertions he obtained 
a vote from the meeting in its favour. He will not however carry the 
people of England with him, because a majority of them know his views 
to be false and his opinion to be valueless. He will not carry the 
Parliament with him for the same reason, nor will any respectable 
number even of the extreme opponents of republican institutions sup- 
port his proposition, because however much they may dislike the 
Americans, they will not sully the fame and honour of England to 
gratify dislikes or resentment. Although Parliament contains a number 
of persons who are ready to become advocates for any promising client, 
it also contains a vast majority of a class which Mr. Roebuck declares 
he does not represent, viz. gentlemen; and when the vote comes to be 
taken on the motion which he proposes to bring forward, if ever it 
should be taken, they will administer to him a withering rebuke, and 
thus set the seal of their indignation upon sentiments and doctrines 
foisted by him with inconceivable audacity upon his unsuspecting and 
confiding constituents. 


June 22nd. L663 ; S. A. GODDARD. 
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